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given (July 24) such a categorical denial of territorial designs on 
Morocco. 

One of the best chapters, on a subject which deserves more attention 
in English than it has received, is that dealing with the growth of Ger- 
man influence in Turkey, and the Bagdad Railway. The author thinks 
that England did not object to Germany's economic enterprises in Tur- 
key except when they tended to make the Ottoman government too 
dependent politically on Germany; but that England did fear the polit- 
ical designs of Germany because they seemed connected with other 
devious phases of German diplomacy which had to do with the balance 
of power in Europe and which were illustrated in connection with 
Algeciras and Agadir. Yet England was ready to meet Germany more 
than half-way in a friendly settlement of their differences in Turkey 
and Africa; an agreement to that effect had actually been initiated for 
settlement just before the war. " In July, 1914, Anglo-German rela- 
tions were more cordial than they had been at any time since the Boer 
War" (p. 373). It is one of the most tragic features of the Great War 
that after England and Germany had co-operated together to preserve 
the peace of Europe during the Balkan Wars and were just reaching 
an agreement which would probably have done much to establish better 
mutual relations, a terrible crisis arose in which Germany gave virtually 
no support to Sir Edward Grey's supreme efforts for peace. 

Sidney B. Fay. 

Les Illumines de Baviere et la Franc-Mag onnerie Allemande. By 
R. Le Forestier. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1914. Pp. 729.) 
The subject of the Illuminati has long wanted definitive treatment. 
The need arose not out of the intrinsic importance of the subject but 
rather that it might be rescued from the dilettante historians, who 
pounce with avidity on the subject of secret societies and their occult 
influence on historical movements. In a sober, painstaking volume of 
seven hundred pages M, Le Forestier has worked out the history of the 
rise and fall of this curious and typical eighteenth-century affiliation 
between German Freemasonry and the Illuminati, a Bavarian anti- 
clerical, rationalistic, pseudo-scientific, philosophical, and vaguely hu- 
manitarian organization. He has used the archives in Munich and 
Gotha, but a careful examination of text and notes indicates that in but 
one point did they yield important material not found in the contro- 
versial pamphlets and in the documents printed by the Bavarian govern- 
ment when it investigated and suppressed the society. Despite the 
inclusion of many pages of extracts from the ritual of the societies the 
author has shown considerable skill in piecing together a coherent and 
reasonably interesting account from these arid eighteenth-century pam- 
phlets. The personal histories of such leaders of Illuminism as Weis- 
haupt, Knigge, Bode, and others of less importance are so well inter- 
polated that they serve for relief as well as information. The three 
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chapters on German Freemasonry in the eighteenth century based on 
secondary works might well have been condensed to give space for a 
comparative survey of currents in German intellectual life or a fuller 
explanation of Bavaria's political difficulties between 1778 and 1785. 
The concluding chapters on the legend of the society's connection with 
the French Revolution as embodied in such better known works as 
Barruel's Memoirs, Haller's Restoration of Political Science, and George 
Sand's Countess of Rudolstadt are perhaps of most interest to the gen- 
eral historical student. In other respects the writer's more than Ger- 
man fidelity to detail in many chapters makes heavy reading for any 
but the special student of related phases of the eighteenth century. 
Even this group would willingly have exempted the author from the 
self-imposed and thankless task of compressing into sixty pages a sum- 
mary of the thousands of pages devoted by Weishaupt, the founder of 
the Illuminati, to his befuddled ideas on morals, education, politics, and 
the philosophy of secret societies. 

Adam Weishaupt was a professor at the University of Ingolstadt. 
His education was a combination of fifteen years of training by the 
Jesuits and untrammelled reading of eighteenth-century rationalism in 
the library of his patron and godfather. Through the favor of his 
patron this pushing, pedantic young bookworm was rapidly advanced 
in academic rank. He quarrelled with his patron, and fell foul of the 
university authorities and his Jesuit colleagues. He sought support 
and satisfaction for his lust of power by forming in 1776 a secret so- 
ciety whose objects were " the moral perfection of man and the happi- 
ness of humanity". Its framework and its principle that the end 
justifies the means were a combination of what was known of the 
Jesuits and what was attributed to them. The chief obligations were 
secrecy, obedience, and study. The novitiates did prescribed reading, 
handed in note-books, and wrote essays in the field they elected for 
special study. The order sought industriously to form libraries, chiefly 
by stealing from other collections. Only a few close associates knew 
the name of the founder. All others than the original five supposed 
they were joining a very ancient and super-secret organization that 
could forward any selfish ambition that they cherished. Weishaupt 
was so busy writing letters, examining note-books and essays, so limited 
in funds, leisure, and organizing ability that he could not formulate the 
ritual for more than two degrees. There was a serious halt in the 
process of transmuting the initiates' stimulated egoism into a great 
humanitarian, philosophic impulse to reform the world and master the 
ultimate truth known only to the faithful in higher degrees not yet 
formulated. Although the society accepted youths of fifteen and sought 
industriously to interest those who had place and wealth, it had a mem- 
bership of only about seventy-five two years after its foundation. The 
aims laid down in its ritual but thinly covered its actual hostility to 
clericalism and even religion. It was really a league of the friends of 
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free thought. It was a natural product of a youthful and academic and 
middle-class reaction against the bigoted and clerical regime in Bavarian 
politics and education at the close of the eighteenth century. It repre- 
sented a phase of the struggle between the Aufklarung and obscurantism. 

The Illuminati, however, seemed doomed to futility or extinction 
when, through the divided and demoralized condition of Freemasonry 
in Germany, there was opened up to them the possibility of grafting 
Illuminism on the older and much more numerous organization. Weis- 
haupt had at first opposed Masonry but finally joined, hoping he might 
get some ideas for the formulation of his own higher degrees. Other 
Illuminati were already members or joined and the new order was well 
on the way to the conquest of one of the three weak lodges in Munich 
when they won a powerful recruit in Baron Knigge, a North German 
courtier, statesman, writer, man of the world, and a discontented Free- 
mason. Knigge had a talent for organization and negotiation. After 
having forced Weishaupt to confess that he was bankrupt in ability to 
devise new degrees or vital activities for the Illuminati, Knigge prac- 
tically took over the direction of that society. He formed an alliance 
with eclectic Masonry and created by fusion Illuminated Freemasonry. 
At its apogee in 1782-1784 the Illuminati, as founded by Weishaupt, 
had perhaps 650 members. Estimates of a membership of 2500 are 
exaggerations even if one include the lodges of Illuminated Freemasons 
in Austria, Bavaria, the Rhine Valley, Lower Saxony, and the Saxon 
duchies. The roll of distinguished members of Illuminated Freema- 
sonry, even if some were indifferent, includes Goethe, Herder, Pesta- 
lozzi, Bode, Montgelas, Dalberg, the elder Metternich, Stadion, Kolow- 
rat, Cobenzl, and the dukes of Brunswick, Saxe-Gotha, and Saxe- 
Weimar. Active efforts to enlist Schiller, Nicolai, and Lavater failed. 

Knigge and Weishaupt quarrelled just at the height of the fusion 
organization. The Ingolstadt professor triumphed and Knigge with- 
drew. The author having followed somewhat uncritically Knigge's 
own account of his dominance and activities gives no adequate explana- 
tion of this unexpected result. The triumph was a brief one for the 
days of tribulation were at hand. The Elector Karl Theodor, aroused 
by his confessor, the ex-Jesuit, Father Franck, and by the Dowager 
Electress, Maria Anna, abolished secret societies in Bavaria in June, 
1784. Illuminated Freemasonry apparently yielded but hoped to weather 
the storm. A second decree and the ensuing investigations in 1785 and 
1786 gave the death blow to Illuminism, ten years after its foundation. 

Weishaupt, who had seen the gathering storm, improvised an excuse 
for early flight by the easy expedient of a quarrel in faculty meeting 
with the librarian at Ingolstadt for not ordering books he desired for 
his classes. The faculty, strange to say, sided with the librarian, but 
the faculty were chiefly ex-Jesuits and the book was Bayle's dictionary. 
Weishaupt ultimately became a pensioner of the Duke of Saxe-Gotha. 
The illegal and fanatical prosecution of his followers by the Bavarian 
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government would have allowed him to play the martyr with more 
grace if letters seized by the police had not shown him conniving at 
abortion in the case of his dead wife's sister. Weishaupt died in 1830 
having spent a broken old age in a futile effort to justify himself. The 
only concession from Bavaria was the education of his sons for the 
army, a small pension after 1808, and non-resident membership in the 
Munich Academy. These favors came by the grace of his former dis- 
ciple, Montgelas, now the chief minister of the Elector Max Joseph. 

Illuminism or rather Illuminated Freemasonry was born without a 
clear, practicable purpose. It committed suicide through the tendency 
of its younger and more radical members to boast of power and to talk 
too loudly of religion and politics in a land as unprogressive and ob- 
scurant as Bavaria at the close of the eighteenth century. It seemingly 
laid itself open to the charge of having chosen the wrong side, the Aus- 
trian, in the Austro-Prussian struggle over the Bavarian succession 
between 1778 and 1785. It is this latter point as an explanation of the 
Dowager Electress's hostility that the archival material makes clearer. 

One other point, although not ignored, could have been made clearer 
by M. Le Forestier. It is the opposition between the Illuminati and 
the Rosicrucians. Wollner and the Rosicrucians who embodied the 
mystical, vaguely religious, and somewhat orthodox tendency of the 
eighteenth century were hostile to Illuminism, which was more nearly 
allied with the century's rationalistic, anti-clerical, anti-religious, and 
French philosophic tendencies. 

Guy Stanton Ford. 

Modern Germany and her Historians. By Antoine Guilland, 
Professor of History, Ecole Polytechnique Suisse. (New 
York: McBride, Nast, and Company. 1915. Pp. 360.) 
The European War has had some strange and unexpected by-products, 
which at least have the merit of being bloodless. One of these has been 
the undertaking of a translation of Treitschke's History of Germany in 
the Nineteenth Century, a more purely parochial and super-partizan 
history than even that of Froude. On the other hand no publisher, as 
far as I am aware, has thought of bringing out a translation of the 
immeasurably more scientific and scholarly History of Europe by Stern, 
which would be most gratefully received by the judicious. However, 
we shall take what is given to us, with whatever emotion is appropriate 
to the individual gift. In the case of Guilland's book on the historians 
of modern Germany the emotion is entirely pleasurable. This work was 
first published in 1899, long before the fumes of perfervid patriotism 
arose to distort perspective in criticism. It ought to be read by every 
teacher or writer of history and pondered precept upon precept and 
line upon line, so full of warning is it as to the pitfalls that lie in wait 
for the historical student and the dangers that compass him about and 



